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Les Bronzes de la Eenaissance. Les Plaquettes. Catalogue 
Raisonn^, pr6e6d6 d'une introduction, par Smile Moliniee, attache 
a. la Conservation du Mus^e du Louvre. [Bibliothfeque Interna- 
tionale de I'Art, sous la direction de M. Eugfene Miintz.] 8vo, tome 
premier, accompagn6 de 82 gravures; pp. XL-215: tome second, 
accompagn6 de 26 gravures ; pp. 238 : Paris, 1886, Librairie de 
I'Art, J. Rouam. 

The study of the smaller arts of the Italian Renaissance, so long neg- 
lected, has received of late a strong impulse. It is no longer collectors 
alone who prize them, but the student and historian of art find them valu- 
able auxiliaries to an acquaintance with works of greater importance, and 
guides in the study of artistic influence. Medals and coins, enamels and 
bronzes, ivories and miniatures have in turn been made to contribute their 
share to a general knowledge of the artistic development of the Renais- 
sance. But we are surprised to find, on taking up M. Molinier's mono- 
graph on Plaquetten, that this hitherto ignored or despised branch of artistic 
industry can be made to yield results of the greatest interest, when treated 
by so masterly a hand. One is tempted to show in detail how this is done 
in these two interesting volumes : but they cover so many schools and such 
a multitude of artists that the most that can be done in this short notice 
is to call attention to the interest of the subject, and to explain this class 
of monuments, the character and extent of which, probably, but few know. 
A good definition of the term is given by M. E. Piot : ' " We call plaquettes 
small bronze basreliefs whose use seems to have been to preserve the memory 
of the works in metal of the best artists of the Italian Renaissance : paxes, 
vestment-buttons, clasps, ensigns, imprese or medagliete attached to hats, 
ornaments attached to armor or to belts or nailed to the harness of horses 
on gala-days. Finally, basreliefs for the decoration of coffers, salt-cellars 
and inkstands ; all objects which were executed in silver or gold, hammered 
or chiselled with the greatest delicacy. Sulphur-impressions were taken of 
these fine works, and they were then cast in bronze in order to preserve the 
memory of them and to serve as models and examples." As M. Molinier 
remarks, the only fault to be found with this definition is that it represents 
all plaquettes to be simply mechanical reproductions ; whereas many are 
real works of sculpture, and certainly a whole class of devotional tablets 
were entirely original. The great use of these bronze plaquettes was that 
they familiarized the sculptors of the xv century with antique models, by 
innumerable reproductions. This was especially the case with those which 
reproduced ancient engraved gems, of which the sculptors of the Renais- 

^L'Art aneiea d Vexpositian de 1878, p. 414. 
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sance evidently made collections. In this way, antique works of art became 
known with great rapidity from one end of the peninsula to the other, and 
the plaquettes were thus made a vehicle for the spread of the ideas of the 
Kenaissance. M. Molinier also proves satisfactorily the important fact, 
that these minute works were used directly as models by the sculptors of the 
XV century in executing works of monumental sculpture, and that it is not 
the larger works which were imitated in the smaller. M. Molinier first 
gives a list of direct imitations from the Antique ; he then presents, in 
chronological order, the works that can be clearly attributed to various 
masters ; and, finally, classifies the great mass of anonymous works under 
schools, such as those of Padova, Venezia, and Firenze. The Paduan 
school is of especial interest for the early date and excellence of the works 
it produced, many of which show, as is natural, the style of Mantegna. 
The Venetian school was not far different in style, though in the early 
period it shows a rudeness and an un-classical Teutonic element that dis- 
tinguishes it. To show the interest of the subject, it will be sufficient to 
cite the names of a few artists to whom groups of plaquettes are assigned : 
Donatello, Filarete, Caradosso, Camelio, Sansovino and II Bicdo. The in- 
dustry seems to have taken its rise in North Italy, and we find it adopted 
in Tuscany only towards the xvi century. It spread from Italy to Ger- 
many, France and Flanders. The plaquettes executed in Germany and 
Flanders are relatively rare and for the greater part anonymous. Two 
are attributed, from their signature, to Peter Vischer. As to the subjects 
employed : during the earlier period, in fact, through the entire xv century, 
they are divided about equally into classic and religious ; the former being 
generally reproductions of ancient works to serve as models, the latter, of 
contemporary works to serve as memorials. As we advance in the xvi 
century, religious subjects vanish almost entirely, and we find introduced 
a great variety of genre and allegorical representations. The plaquettes 
also become rarer, and more difficult to assign to separate artists, it being 
necessary in most cases to rely merely on conjecture from similarity of 
style. It is but recently that any collections of them have been attempted. 
The museums of Berlin and the Louvre both have quite a number, while 
several private collections made by French amateurs equal or surpass those 
in public museums. 

M. Molinier has shown us what a multiplicity of uses plaquettes were 
made to serve : how they formed parts of small works, such as coffers for 
articles of toilet, how they were imitated in paintings and miniatures, were 
adapted to bindings or reproduced in keramics. But most important of 
all is the fact, just alluded to, that they served as models for the great 
sculptors of the early Renaissance. A very clear and familiar instance 
is given by Donatello : the most classic of all his sculptures are the ex- 
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quisite medallions on the Eiceardi palace at Firenze, and these can be 
practically proved to have been copied from bronze plaquettes reproducing 
antique gems, some of which were already in the Medici collection. This 
is but an instance, and throughout Northern Italy, even more than in 
Tuscany, we find many proofs of the custom, as on the portal of the Pa- 
lazzo Stanga of Cremona (now in Louvre), at the Certosa of Pavia, and at 
Brescia. Passing from the use of reproductions of the antique to the in- 
fluence of original plaquettes by artists of the xv century on contemporary 
monumental sculpture, it is often possible to prove this relationship. Thus, 
Maderno's plaquettes are imitated by the Rodari in various sculptures 
executed by them at Como. At Bergamo, in the Colleone chapel, we 
again find Maderno imitated ; at Cremona (Palazzo Stanga) the great 
Caradosso I'Antico, the school of Donatello and Melioli. What is more 
surprising, we find a repetition of this phenomenon in France, showing 
how early Italian models, in this portable shape, had found their way 
across the Alps. At St. Michel of Dijon (about 1500), at Orleans, and at 
Blois, we find imitations of Maderno ; while there are other instances at 
Pagny (Bourgogne) Arnay-le-Duc (Bourg.), Tours, Chartres, Gaillon, ete. 

A. L. Frothingham, Je. 



HiSTOiRE DE l'Aet Byzantin consid6r6 principalement dans les 
miniatures, par N. Kondakoff, professeur h I'Universite d'Odessa : 
6dition franjaise originale publi6e par I'auteur, sur la traduction de 
M. Trawinski et pr6c6d6e d'une Priface de M. A. Springer, profes- 
seur h I'Universite de Leipzig. [Biblioth6que internationale de 
I'Art, sous la direction de M. Eugene Muntz.] Tome premier, ac- 
compagng de 29 gravures ; 4to, pp. 202 : Paris, 1886, Librairie de 
I'Art, J. Rouam. 

That most neglected of all great historical developments of Christian 
art — the Byzantine — is treated by Professor KondakoflT in one of its most 
interesting phases, miniature-painting. In a carefully written and inter- 
esting introduction. Professor Anton Springer, the well-known art-critic 
of Leipzig, discusses the general character and bearings of Byzantine art, 
especially in its relations to early-Christian art and to the mediaeval art 
of the West. His standpoint is a happy mean between an ex-cathedra 
denial of any life and movement in Byzantine art and its apotheosis at 
the expense of autochthonous Western art. Starting with the uniformity 
of early-Christian art in EaSt and West, Prof. Springer considers that 
Byzantine art, as a separate development, arose only when, in consequence 
of religious and political scission posterior to the rise of Islam, the West 



